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Which  we  have  heard  and  known , 
and  our  fathers  have  told  us.  We 
will  not  hide  them  from  their  child¬ 
ren.  .  .  .  That  the  generations  to 
come  might  know  them. 
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T  HIS  story  of 
Pettaquamscutt,  was  compiled 
from  notes  taken  from,  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Collection,  Vol. 
3,  pp.  275  to  299.  Cole’s  History 
of  Washington  and  Kent  Coun¬ 
ties,  Narragansett  Historical 
Register.  The  Pettaquamscutt 
Region,  by  M.  E.  Briggs.  Hoag 
and  Wade  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  1878,  and  several  other 
sources. 
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PeTTAQUAMSCUTT  is  an  Indian  place-name 
which  we  find  spelled  in  many  different  ways,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  English  translation.  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Chapin  says  this  of  Indian  place-names, 
“Almost  all  of  their  place-names  are  descriptive  of  the 
place,  so  that  another  Indian  will  know  the  place  when 
he  reaches  it”. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  just  what 
Pettaquamscutt  signifies.  We  feel  quite  sure  it  was 
something  concerning  “The  Rock”. 

The  first  record  of  Pettaquamscutt  that  we  could  find 
is  as  follows,  —  “January  20,  1657,  Quassaquanch, 
Kachanaquant,  and  Quequaquenuet  Chief  Sachems  of 
Narragansett  for  16  pound,  and  other  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  deed,  sell  to  Sam  Wilbor,  John  Hull  of  Boston, 
goldsmith,  John  Porter,  Sam  Wilson  and  Thomas 
Mumford,  all  the  land  called  Pettaquamscutt,  bounded 
on  the  south  and  southwest  side  of  the  rock  with 
Ninegret’s  land,  on  the  east  with  a  river,  northerly 
bounded  two  miles  beyond  the  great  rock  in  Petta¬ 
quamscutt,  westerly  bounded  by  a  running  brook  or 
river  beyond  the  meadow.  Together  with  all  manner  of 
mines,  etc.  They  to  have  free  ingress  and  egress  on  the 
Sachem’s  lands.  They  also  grant  them  all  the  black 
lead  in  this  title,  and  in  a  place  called  Coojoot.”  Wit¬ 
nessed  by  John  Lawton  and  Philip  Lang  (Long)  and 
signed  only  by  Kachanaquant.  January  29th,  the 
same  year  another  tract  was  added.  Sometime  later 
they  obtained  another  deed,  consenting  to  have  their 
lands  laid  out.  “And  what  is  wanting  northerly  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  River  shall  be  made  up  westerly,  or 
any  part  of  my  land  adjoining  i-e,  to  say  along  the  great 


Cedar  Swamp,  as  also  beyond  the  second  Indian  path 
that  goes  to  the  Pequot  Country,  northwest  of  that 
path.”  This  was  to  make  up  the  twelve  mile  square. 
This  deed  dated  February  25,  1661,  was  also  signed  by 
Kachanaquant.  He  acknowledged  himself  in  debt  to 
them  13  pounds  15  shillings,  for  thirteen  coats,  a  pair 
of  britches,  etc. 

Benedict  Arnold  and  Jaheel  Brenton  of  Newport 
were  later  admitted  by  the  other  five  purchasers.  Like 
all  the  other  purchases  there  was  much  controversy 
among  the  proprietors  for  several  years.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Morey, 
April  8,  1692  it  was  agreed  that  for  each  division  there 
should  be  seven  papers  numbered,  rolled  up,  put  in 
a  hat,  and  shaken,  and  a  youth  to  give  each  proprietor 
one,  and  each  to  have  that  lot  in  the  several  divisions 
as  agreed. 

The  west  boundary  as  settled  in  1679,  was  started 
beginning  at  the  west  end  of  Green  Hill  pond  on  the 
south,  and  going  a  little  to  the  north-east,  passing  to 
the  west  of  Worden’s  pond  and  on  through  Yawgoo 
pond  to  the  north-west  bound,  called  Horn-Heap.  This 
bound  is  on  the  old  Reynolds  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
Purgatory  road  in  the  town  of  Exeter.  From  Horn- 
Heap  the  line  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
about  six  miles  to  the  head  of  Pettaquamscutt  Pond. 
The  boundary  line  follows  the  length  of  Pettaquamscutt 
or  Narrow  River  to  the  sea  at  Harbor’s  Mouth,  formerly 
called  Pettaquamscutt  Harbor.  The  purchase  was 
about  15  miles  long  and  6  or  7  miles  wide.  The  whole 
purchase  comprises  what  is  now  most  of  South  Kings¬ 
town  and  part  of  North  Kingstown,  Narragansett,  and 
Exeter. 
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One  of  the  first  troubles  to  beset  the  early  settlers 
was  the  long  drawn  out  controversy  over  the  ownership 
of  the  Narragansett  Country,  as  it  was  claimed  by  both 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In  1703,  after  much 
negotiation  an  agreement  was  made  but  was  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  made  another 
appeal  to  Connecticut  in  1720,  and  soon  after  they  came 
to  a  peaceable  agreement,  and  King’s  Province  which 
had  existed  as  an  independent  jurisdiction  was  finally 
united  with  Rhode  Island,  after  fifty  years  of  conflict. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Pettaquamscutt,  much  of 
its  territory  was  owned  by  a  few  men.  There  were  two 
classes,  the  purchasers  and  the  squatters;  the  former 
bought  large  tracts,  employed  help  in  clearing  the 
land,  and  became  permanent  and  wealthy  settlers.  The 
latter  found  employment  but  seldom  became  owners. 

From  the  histories  of  the  towns,  we  learn  much  of 
the  trials  and  privations  endured  by  the  early  pioneers. 
The  soil  for  centuries  had  known  only  Indian  tillage, 
and  the  white  man  found  an  almost  unbroken  forest. 
The  best  timber  land  was  not  considered  to  be  of  any 
great  value.  Two  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for 
crops  were  in  use.  One  was  after  cutting  what  timber 
was  needed  for  building  purposes,  the  rest  was  cut, 
piled  in  large  heaps  and  burned.  Or  if  time  did  not 
permit  of  a  thorough  clearing,  the  trees  were  girdled. 
(This  means  that  an  incision  was  made  in  the  bark  or 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  caused  it  to  die.) 
Corn,  turnips,  potatoes  and  other  agricultural  products 
were  planted  among  the  blackened  logs  and  tree  trunks. 

The  spectacle  was  often  seen  of  large  tracts  covered 
by  lifeless  trees,  and  the  soil  yielding  abundant  crops. 
The  soil  was  rich  with  decayed  herbage  of  centuries,  and 
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required  but  slight  cultivation  to  ensure  an  abundant 
harvest.  Never  did  finer  crops  reward  labor  than  was 
grown  under  this  crude  cultivation. 

The  amount  of  labor  accomplished  by  the  settlers 
within  the  first  few  years  was  astonishing.  The  first 
consideration  was  a  comfortable  home  for  themselves 
and  families.  The  crude  forest  homestead  was  the  work 
of  their  own  hands,  although  they  often  helped  each 
other  in  doing  the  harder  part  of  this  work. 

Glimpses  of  comfort  were  seen  as  settlements  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  future  seemed  to  promise  abundant 
success.  Soon,  however,  the  terrors  of  Indian  warfare 
startled  the  inhabitants  and  caused  many  a  home  to  be 
deserted.  The  massacre  and  burning  of  Bull’s  Garrison 
house  was  one  of  the  horrors  of  King  Philip’s  War. 

The  Pettaquamscutt  purchasers  intended  to  have  a 
town  on  the  east  slope  of  the  hill,  near  what  is  now 
called  “Middle  Bridge”  but  what  is  called  on  an  old 
map,  “Riding  over  place.”  They  laid  out  lots  of 
twenty  acres  each.  This  settlement  was  called  Petta¬ 
quamscutt  village.  In  1668  Jireh  Bull  bought  three 
lots  of  Bundy  and  Haviland  and  built  a  garrison  house 
and  other  buildings.  At  the  time  of  the  Indian  war 
his  house  was  burned  and  all  but  two  of  the  inmates 
killed.  Fortunately,  Jireh  Bull  and  his  family  were 
not  there  at  the  time.  In  some  of  Roger  Williams 
writings  he  mentions,  “Sam  Dyer  came  in  a  ‘ketch’  to 
take  them  away.” 

From  Trumbull,  we  find  this  report,  (perhaps  from 
the  Connecticut  troops)  “The  Connecticut  troops 
arrived  at  Pettaquamscutt  on  the  17th  of  December. 
Here  had  been  a  number  of  buildings  in  which  the 


troops  expected  to  have  been  covered  and  kindly  enter¬ 
tained,  but  the  enemy,  a  day  or  two  before,  had  killed 
ten  men  and  five  women  and  children,  and  burned  all 
the  houses  and  barns.” 

There  is  a  tradition  which  briefly  supports  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Hubbard,  that  two  men  escaped.  These  were 
it  says,  James  and  Daniel  Eldred.  James,  or  some 
called  him  John,  it  further  declares,  killed  one  of  his 
pursuers,  on  what  has  since  been  called  Indian  Run,  a 
little  stream  at  the  western  foot  of  Pettaquamscutt  or 
Tower  Hill. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  these  old  traditions,  for 
according  to  D.  Goodwin,  Daniel  Eldred  was  called 
“Indian  Killer.”  We  would  like  very  much  to  know 
the  names  of  those  who  were  killed  that  day.  We  can 
gather  from  the  records  and  the  hopes  of  entertainment 
held  by  the  three  hundred  odd  Connecticut  soldiers, 
that  there  was  a  settlement  of  some  size  on  Petta¬ 
quamscutt  Hill. 

Perhaps  the  most  historical  spot  in  this  section  is 
Narragansett  Swamp.  It  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
western  part,  of  what  is  now  South  Kingstown,  and  is 
justly  celebrated  as  the  place  where  occurred  the  most 
severe  and  bloody  contest  in  that  terrible  struggle 
known  throughout  New  England  as  King  Philip’s 
War. 

This  well  known  battle  took  place  December  19,  1675, 
two  days  after  the  Connecticut  soldiers  reached  Petta¬ 
quamscutt.  During  the  Fall  the  Colonies  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut  had  raised  an  army 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  break  up  the  power  of  King 
Phillip.  The  Indians  had  gone  into  winter  quarters 
on  a  large  island  in  the  immense  swamp.  It  is  supposed 


that  King  Philip  with  a  portion  of  his  tribe  was  with 
them. 

They  had  erected  about  five  hundred  wigwams  in 
which  they  had  large  stores  of  provisions.  Baskets  and 
tubs  of  corn  were  packed  one  on  another  inside  of  the 
wigwams,  in  order  to  render  them  bullet  proof.  Thus 
housed  and  provisioned,  they  anticipated  a  comfortable 
repose  until  spring,  when  they  could  once  more  set  out 
upon  their  expeditions  against  the  English  settlements. 
In  this  however,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

December  19,  1675  was  an  extremely  cold  day  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  snow.  The  English  were  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger  and  nearly  exhausted  from  their 
long  march.  It  was  one  o’clock  before  they  reached  the 
swamp,  and  not  one  of  the  party  was  familiar  with  the 
locality.  But  a  renegade  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Peter, 
revealed  the  only  place  in  which  they  would  be  able  to 
make  an  entrance  to  the  strong-hold, — we  all  know  the 
results  of  this  fearful  battle.  The  settlers  soon  re¬ 
covered  from  these  disasters  and  the  work  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  began.  We  can  imagine  that  the  early  homes  were 
rude  log  houses  but  when  the  settlers  rebuilt  after  the 
Indian  War  they  were  more  like  some  of  the  older  houses 
standing  today.  The  first  white  child  born  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Country  after  the  war  was  John  Watson,  born 
July  22,  1676,  son  of  John  and  Dorcas  (Gardner) 
Watson. 

Tower  Hill  was  the  most  important  village  in  the 
early  days  and  was  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill.  It  overlooked  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  was  settled 
by  English  people  who  named  it  Tower  Hill  after  a 
celebrated  place  in  England  where  Lady  Jane  Gray  was 


decapitated.  The  first  house  was  built  by  Samuel 
Wilson  who  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  as  was  also 
John  Watson,  who  built  the  second  house.  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  courthouse  and  jail  and  was  built  about 
1733;  *n  ^  occured  the  famous  trial  of  Thomas  Carter 
who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  William  Jackson 
who  rode  about  the  country  selling  buckskin,  which  he 
carried  behind  him  on  his  horse.  Carter  was  a  sea¬ 
faring  man  on  his  way  home  to  Newport.  Jackson  had 
befriended  him,  because  he  had  pretended  to  be  sick, 
had  let  him  ride  his  horse  and  paid  for  his  food.  They 
stopped  at  the  home  of  a  widow  named  Nash  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  about  the  first  of  January,  1751.  It  is 
supposed  that  late  that  night  when  they  reached  a  spot 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  this  side  of  what  is  now  Wake¬ 
field,  Carter  realizing  that  they  would  soon  separate, 
came  up  close  behind  Jackson  and  hit  him  on  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  large  stone,  later  dragging  the  body  near¬ 
ly  a  mile  down  the  hill  and  concealing  it  under  the  ice  of 
the  water  of  Pettaquamscutt  Cove.  Perhaps  thinking 
that  he  had  done  a  good  night’s  work,  he  then  passed 
along  toward  Newport  with  Jackson’s  horse,  deerskins 
and  bag  of  silver.  Jackson’s  body  was  found  sometime 
later  and  recognized  by  widow  Nash.  Carter  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  returned  for  trial.  He  pleaded  not  guilty, 
but  was  tried  and  convicted  and  condemned  to  be  hang¬ 
ed  May  10,  1751.  The  gibbet  was  erected  by  the  road¬ 
side  on  the  old  training-lot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
Pettaquamscutt  River.  Before  Carter  died  he  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  crime.  The  Rev.  James  MacSpar- 
ran  preached  a  sermon  to  the  condemned  man  and  to 
the  great  multitude  assembled  to  see  the  hanging.  The 
bones  hung  there  in  a  sort  of  cage  nearly  forty  years, 


the  chains  creaking  and  the  wind  whistling  through  the 
holes  in  the  skull.  No  one,  especially  the  negroes,  liked 
to  travel  that  way  after  dark. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Carter’s  sister  used  a  portion 
of  the  money  he  left  and  built  a  hut  near  the  gallows. 
She  lived  here  for  some  time  shooting  at  the  birds  that 
were  consuming  the  body  of  her  brother.  She  finally 
went  insane  and  killed  herself. 

About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  court-house  and 
jail  at  Tower  Hill,  several  wealthy  families  built  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  place  had  the  appearance 
of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  village.  In  the  year  1752, 
Kingston  Hill,  or  Little  Rest  Hill  as  it  was  then  called, 
had  become  a  more  important  settlement  and  the 
Courts  were  moved  from  Tower  Hill  to  Kingston.  A 
court  house  and  jail  were  erected  later. 

In  the  year  1668  five  of  the  original  Pettaquamscutt 
purchasers  had  given  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres, 
situated  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Worden’s  or  Great 
Pond,  for  a  ministerial  farm,  “The  income  and  improve¬ 
ments  wholly  for  an  orthodox  person  that  shall  be 
obtained  to  preach  God’s  Word  to  the  inhabitants.” 
It  would  appear  that  no  deed  or  formal  conveyance 
was  ever  made,  so  this  tract  of  land  was  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  for  many  years.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Orthodox. 
Henry  Gardner,  James  Bundy  and  others  lived  on  the 
tract  at  different  times.  In  1702  Mr.  Niles  preached 
in  said  district  for  some  time  but  never  had  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land. 

Dr.  James  MacSparran  and  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey  were 
the  two  parties  most  actively  engaged  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  or  litigation  over  the  title  to  the  ministerial  land. 


It  was  finally  settled  May  27,  1752  upon  a  full  trial 
before  the  King  in  council  at  Whitehall,  England,  after 
Dr.  MacSparran,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  successors  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  had  brought  a  new  writ  of  ejectment 
against  Hazard,  the  occupant  at  that  time.  The 
decision  was  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
denomination,  the  donors  of  the  tract. 

This  estate  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Society, 
yielding  but  a  trifling  income,  until  some  time  in  1800 
when  it  was  sold.  The  proceeds  now  constitute  a  fund 
of  over  $5,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Kingston. 

The  “School  Land”  deed  was  dated,  February  4, 1695. 
“Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston  and  his  wife  Hannah, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John  Hull  of  Boston  and 
Judeth  his  wife,  deeded  to  John  Wally,  for  love,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  good  will,  with  which  they  bear  the  inhabitants 
of  Pettaquamscutt  in  the  Narragansett  Country,  other¬ 
wise  called  King’s  Province,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
learned,  sober  and  orthodox  School-Master  in  the  said 
town,  for  the  sum  of  5  shillings,  500  acres.”  Nothing 
was  done  about  the  matter  for  many  years,  until  the 

in  1766 

and  powers  were  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  And  as  a 
result  of  this  gift,  the  first  school  house  was  built  in  the 
town  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1766.  The  school  house  was 
built  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  on  the  Ten  Rod  Road, 
but  not  on  the  Sewall  land.  This  tract  of  land  has  long 
belonged  to  private  parties  but  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  School  Land  Woods,  and  is  located  between  the 
Exeter  State  School  and  Liberty. 


gift  was  revived  by  petition  to  the  assembly 
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Early  travel  by  the  settlers  was  by  boat  on  the 
rivers,  on  horse  back  or  by  foot  over  the  Indian  trails. 
The  “Pequot  Path”  became  a  bridle  path  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1702,  it  became  a 
highway  from  New  York  to  Boston,  established  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  called  Queen  Anne’s  Highway  for 
a  time.  It  was  later  called  the  Boston  Post  Road,  and 
was  the  most  traveled  road  of  the  day. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Washington  and 
many  other  notables  of  their  time  passed  over  this  road 
on  horse  back,  on  their  way  from  New  York  through 
Westerly  and  over  Tower  Hill  on  to  their  destination. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  General  Washington  spent 
the  night  at  Moorsfield  on  one  of  his  trips  through  the 
State.  The  story  goes,  that  one  day  between  daylight 
and  dark  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  Rose  homestead 
and  asked  where  the  father  of  Col.  Samuel  Rose,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  lived.  He  was  informed 
that  he  was  at  the  right  house  and  cordially  invited  in. 
He  took  supper  with  the  family  and  then  spent  the 
evening  in  pleasant  conversation  relating  the  news 
from  the  scenes  of  the  conflict  farther  south.  Before 
retiring,  the  head  of  the  family  invited  the  stranger  to 
participate  in  reading  a  chapter  of  Holy  Writ  and  in 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  the  stranger  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  American  cause.  In  the 
morning  before  departing,  he  made  offer  of  payment 
for  his  food  and  lodging,  but  with  true  Narragansett 
hospitality,  this  offer  was  refused.  The  stranger  then 
told  the  family  that  he  was  Gen.  George  Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Newport,  by  way  of  Narragansett  Ferry, 
to  meet  Count  Rochambeau  who  had  come  to  Newport 
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with  the  French  fleet.  After  profuse  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  shown  him  Washington  departed  on  his 
journey. 

Besides  having  the  satisfaction  of  “entertaining 
angels  unawares,”  the  family  became  justly  celebrated 
for  this  act. 

In  one  of  the  old  histories  we  find  this  odd  marriage 
record.  South  Kingstown  “Thomas  Cullenwell  was 
joyned  in  marriage  to  Abigale  his  wife  the  22nd  day  of 
February  1719-20.  He  took  her  in  marriage  after  she 
had  gone  four  times  across  the  highway  in  only  her  shift 
and  hair  lace  and  no  other  clothing.  Joyned  together 
per  me  George  Hassard  Just.”  A  favorite  spot  for 
these  marriages  was  on  the  old  Mooresfield  road  at  the 
three  corners  where  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from 
Slocums.  The  three  towns  of  North  and  South  Kings¬ 
town  and  Exeter  meet  at  this  point.  Marriages  of  this 
kind  often  took  place  in  olden  times.  If  a  woman  was 
married  in  this  manner  it  freed  her  husband  of  all 
responsibility  of  her  debts. 

There  are  other  records  of  shift  marriages  which 
took  place  in  Newport,  Warwick,  and  Richmond  Town. 
They  occurred  at  “midnight,  between  daylight  and 
dark”  and  usually  on  the  highway,  or  where  four  roads 
met,  and  after  crossing  the  road  four  times. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Pettaquamscutt  were 
very  well  to  do,  all  owning  large  well  kept  farms  or 
plantations.  Slavery  was  closely  intertwined  with  life 
on  the  farm  and  with  domestic  service.  The  Hazards, 
Helmes,  Robinsons,  Browns,  Gardiners  and  many 
others  owned  great  plantations  with  large  herds  of 
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cows  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  plenty  of  slaves  to  keep 
all  in  good  order. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  distinguished  naval  hero 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  his  distinguished  brother  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  who  rendered  brilliant  service  in  the  Mexican 
war,  were  natives  of  this  section. 

The  settlers  had  no  churches  for  a  long  time,  but 
held  services  in  private  homes.  In  1706  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Bridge  became  their  minister.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  made  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  a  missionary  and  built  a  church  building  by  volun¬ 
tary  contribution.  Their  petition  was  granted  several 
years  later  and  the  Society  transferred  Rev.  William 
Guy  from  South  Carolina  to  this  church.  He  remained 
for  a  time  but  at  his  own  request  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home  in  the  South. 

In  June  1720,  this  parish,  later  called  St.  Paul’s, 
wrote  to  the  authorities  in  England  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  missionary  and  in  answer  to  this  applica¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  James  MacSparran  was  appointed 
officially  to  Narragansett.  For  thirty-six  years  this 
beloved,  respected  and  honored  man  labored  among  his 
parishioners,  ministering  to  their  physical  as  well  as  to 
their  spiritual  ills,  for  he  had  acquired  the  reputation 
as  a  “Doctor”  in  the  medical  sense  of  the  term.  Dr. 
MacSparran  married  Hannah  Gardiner,  daughter  of  an 
influential  farmer  of  Boston  Neck. 

Early  in  his  ministry  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  easterly  slope  of  the  hill,  now  known  as  MacSparran 
Hill,  extending  to  the  Pettaquamscutt  River.  Upon 
this  farm  he  built  the  attractive,  comfortable  mansion 
known  as  the  “Glebe.”  Outside  the  rectory  the  garden 
fell  in  lilac  bordered  terraces  to  the  highway  and  high 


steps  used  by  the  ladies  for  a  Mounting  Block  to  mount 
the  Pacers  of  their  day. 

The  flagged  walk  and  traces  of  old  fashioned  flower 
beds  may  still  be  seen.  Any  one  who  has  read  Dr. 
MacSparran’s  diary,  would  surely  wish  to  tarry  a  while. 
In  imagination  one  can  see  the  Doctor  and  his  wife 
riding  along  the  pleasant  quiet  road  and  the  slaves  work¬ 
ing  about  the  place.  In  his  time  it  must  have  been  a  very 
beautiful  spot.  With  the  wood  cut  away  there  was  a 
clear  view  of  the  river  below.  Dr.  MacSparran’s 
health  failed  rapidly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  while 
they  were  on  a  trip  to  England,  but  for  two  years  after 
his  return  to  Pettaquamscutt  he  continued  his  parish 
duties.  He  died  at  his  home  1757  and  was  buried  under 
the  Communion  table  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  MacSparran  the  parish  did 
not  have  a  minister  until  August  24th,  1760,  when  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather  came  to  minister  to  the 
people.  Rev.  Fayerweather  was  a  popular,  able,  indus¬ 
trious  preacher.  In  November,  1774  the  controversy 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  had 
assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  majority  of  the  society 
of  which  Mr.  Fayerweather  was  pastor  being  Whigs, 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  prayers  for  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  and  the  success  of  His  Majesty’s  arms. 
Consequently  the  church  was  closed.  He  occasionally 
preached  at  private  houses  until  his  death  in  1781.  He 
was  buried  under  the  Communion  table  of  St.  Paul’s 
beside  Dr.  MacSparran.  The  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  was 
used  during  the  Revolutionary  war  as  barracks  for 
the  American  soldiery.  Rev.  William  Smith  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1787  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Warren  from  1796  to  1805.  At  a  business  meeting  held 


in  December  1799  it  was  decided  to  move  the  church 
building  to  Updike’s  Newtown,  later  called  Wickford. 
The  church  was  taken  down  and  moved  some  time 
during  1800,  to  a  location  given  by  will  in  1734  by 
Lodowick  Updike.  This  plot  was  already  hallowed  as  a 
burial  ground.  The  Pulpit,  Desk  and  Altar  from  which 
the  Narragansett  parishioners  received  communion  so 
many  years  ago  are  still  unchanged. 

The  trend  of  population  to  Wickford  and  the  decline 
of  traffic  along  the  old  Post  road  was  a  factor  in  the 
dwindling  prosperity  of  the  church  and  another  was  the 
loss  of  the  contribution  from  the  old  Society  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  helped  pay  the 
Rector’s  stipend. 

After  the  removal  of  St.  Paul’s  to  Wickford  services 
were  held  at  the  Glebe  house  and  at  the  church  in 
Wickford  on  alternate  Sundays  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burge. 

A  Presbyterian  church  was  established  on  Tower 
Hill  May  17th,  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey 
was  the  first  pastor.  He  labored  here  with  untiring 
fidelity  for  sixty  years.  He  died  November  25th,  1791. 
The  church  building  having  become  somewhat  dilapi¬ 
dated,  was  sold  at  auction  and  torn  down.  Most  of  the 
graves  in  the  burying  ground  have  been  plowed  over  but 
some  of  the  old  slate  stones  still  mark  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pettaquamscutt. 

The  first  meeting  for  worship  by  the  Friends  or 
Quakers  in  Pettaquamscutt  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Joseph  Hull  in  1681.  Sometime  later  we  find  in  the  old 
records  where  Joseph  Hull  was  fined  7  pound  for  beating 
the  sheriff  for  prosecuting  him  because  of  his  religious 
belief,  but  the  fine  was  afterward  abated.  The  first 
Quakers  were  considered  a  “pest  to  the  country”  and 


were  driven  from  one  state  to  another.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  magistrates  hanged  four  of  the  first  Quaker 
preachers.  In  1657  Rhode  Island  was  warned  if  they 
entertained  the  Quakers  they  might  prove  dangerous 
to  the  Colonies.  The  government  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  however  decided  they  had  no  law  to  punish 
any  for  only  declaring  their  understandings  concerning 
the  ways  of  God,  and  that  they  would  take  no  official 
notice  of  their  religious  tenets. 

One  record  says  a  little  Quaker  church  was  built  in 
1710,  another  writer  says  a  church  was  built  at  Friends 
Corner  near  the  present  Tower  Hill  House  in  1730. 
The  old  cemetery  still  in  existence  marks  the  spot. 
This  house  was  abandoned  about  1858,  later  removed 
and  altered  into  a  dwelling  house.  We  sometimes  find 
the  site  of  this  old  church  called  Quaker  Hill. 

Undoubtedly  this  faith  was  entertained  by  many  of 
the  first  settlers.  They  were  firm  in  their  beliefs  and 
were  respected,  honored  citizens. 

Thephilus  Whallev  was  an  early  settler  near  Petta- 
quamscutt  Pond.  He  came  from  Virginia  about  1680 
and  built  a  small  house  or  hut.  The  true  history  of  his 
life  is  unknown  but  it  was  claimed  that  he  was  one  of 
the  judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  the  First  to 
death  and  was  later  forced  to  flee  from  England  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration.  He  affected  to  live  in  poverty, 
obscurity  and  retirement,  but  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  ability.  He  was  a  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar  and  often  entertained  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Boston.  After  these  visits 
he  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money.  We  find 
his  name  as  witness  to  many  of  the  old  legal  documents. 
He  wrote  wills  and  other  legal  papers  for  his  neighbors. 


At  the  head  of  Pettaquamscutt  River  stands  the 
birthplace  of  the  famous  artist  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  son 
of  Gilbert  Stuart  who  married  a  Miss  Anthony.  He 
was  baptized  by  Dr.  MacSparran  in  April  1756.  It  is 
claimed  that  his  father  supervised  the  erection  of  a 
snuff  mill  for  Dr.  Thomas  Moffat,  which  he  later  owned 
himself.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  snuff  mill 
built  in  New  England.  Gilbert  Stuart  early  displayed 
a  fondness  for  sketching,  and  was  put  under  the  tutelage 
of  proficient  teachers,  later  studying  in  Scotland.  His 
genius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nobility,  and  his 
portraits  were  regarded  as  possessing  the  highest  order 
of  artistic  skill.  Few  painters  have  received  more 
honors  than  Gilbert  Stuart  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  in  which  he  was  born  may  feel  justly  proud  of  his 
achievements.  Mr.  Stuart  married  Charlotte  Coats  of 
England  and  had  several  children.  He  died  in  Boston, 
July  1828  and  was  buried  on  Boston  Common. 

Another  interesting  character  of  this  locality  was  the 
noted  silver-smith  and  later  counterfeiter  Samuel 
Casey.  It  would  not  seem  possible  that  in  about  one 
hundred  years  from  the  time  the  country  was  first 
settled  there  would  have  been  business  enough  for  six 
silversmiths  in  the  region  about  “Little  Rest  Hill.” 
John  Waite,  Joseph  Perkins,  Gideon  Casey,  Nathaniel 
Pfr^m'^were  well  known  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  master  craftsman  of  them  all  was  Samuel  Casey. 
He  owned  property  in  1753  at  Curtis  Corners  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  “Little  Rest  Hill.” 
Several  years  later  his  house  and  shop  burned.  The 
notice  in  the  papers  at  the  time  read,  “The  very 
valuable  Dwelling-House  of  Mr.  Samuel  Casey  unhap¬ 
pily  caught  fire  and  was  entirely  consumed  with  a  great 


quantity  of  rich  furniture.  The  whole  loss  it  said 
amounts  to  Five  Thousand  Pounds,  Lawful  Money.” 
This  was  a  great  deal  of  money  for  those  times  and  is  a 
good  estimate  of  his  success.  Casey  soon  set  up  a  new 
shop  in  the  garret  of  Helme  House,  a  large  gambrel 
roofed  house  built  about  1754  by  James,  son  of  Judge 
James  Helme  of  Tower  Hill;  it  was  torn  down  in  1910. 
It  stood  in  a  commanding  position  at  the  north-east  of 
the  four  corners  on  Kingston  Hill  and  was  the  most 
important  house  in  the  community.  Here  he  worked 
until  forced  to  leave  the  country.  There  had  been  a 
great  demand  for  his  work.  Specimens  of  his  truly 
lovely  and  delicate  engraving  were  to  be  found  even  in 
New  York.  Evidently  the  returns  from  legitimate 
business  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  it  was  in  the  garret  of 
Helme  House  he  began  ‘‘Money-making.”  He  was 
not  alone  in  the  enterprise  as  several  men  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  were  connected  with  the 
scheme.  On  July  11,  1770  Samuel  Casey  was  hailed 
before  the  Court  at  “Little  Rest  Hill”.  After  the  jury 
had  been  sent  out  twice  they  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  Court  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  in 
November,  1770.  He  was  returned  to  the  jail  at 
“Little  Rest  Hill”  to  await  his  execution. 

However  Samuel  Casey’s  friends  had  not  been  idle. 
Tradition  says  that  his  friends  trained  a  black  stallion 
to  run  very  swiftly  and  on  the  night  of  November  3rd 
they  disguised  themselves,  hid  the  horse  they  had 
trained,  in  a  thicket,  proceeded  to  break  open  the  jail 
and  free  the  prisoners.  There  were  several  others  who 
had  been  convicted  of  “Money-making”  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  lighter  sentences.  Casey  was  helped  to  the 
waiting  horse  and  made  his  escape,  and  like  the  famous 
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“Gaspee”  affair  nothing  could  ever  be  found  out  about 
it  afterwards. 

The  old  training  lot  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Hill  was  the 
place  where  Captain  John  Saunders,  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  built  more  than  twenty  sailing  vessels. 

Point  Judith,  another  noted  place,  was  discovered  by 
Verrazano  in  1 524,  and  is  known  to  all  mariners  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  spots  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

There  are  several  traditions  about  how  Point  Judith 
received  its  name.  One  is  that  in  early  days  a  slave 
on  a  passing  ship  was  the  first  one  to  see  land,  she 
exclaimed  “land,  master,  land,”  and  he  in  turn  said, 
“pint,  Judy,  pint.”  Another  story  is  from  Josiah 
Quincy  of  Boston,  who  was  over  ninety  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  he  said  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Quincy  from  Massachusetts  married  Judith  Clark  and 
lived  and  died  at  Point  Judith.  And  that  it  had  been 
named  for  Judith  Quincy.  The  first  light  house  was 
built  about  1806,  but  was  blown  down  in  the  Great  Gale 
of  September  23,  1815.  Another  was  erected  the  next 
year.  The  day  of  the  “Great  Gale,”  William  Knowles, 
his  son  and  their  five  work  men  had  brought  potatoes  to 
the  beach  in  an  ox  cart  to  put  on  board  a  schooner  an¬ 
chored  near  by.  There  was  no  wharf,  and  their  method 
was  to  drive  into  the  water  as  far  as  they  could,  turn  the 
oxen  about  and  load  the  sacks  of  potatoes  into  a  small 
boat  and  row  out  to  the  schooner  waiting  to  receive  them. 
They  saw  the  approaching  gale  and  hastened  for  the 
shore  but  were  too  late,  an  enormous  wave  overtook 
|  them  and  they  all  were  drowned.  Middle  Bridge  was 
also  washed  away  that  day  and  much  damage  was  done 
x  to  the  whole  country  by  this  severe  storm. 
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The  most  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  of  the  whole 
region,  is  known  to  this  generation,  as  “Hannah’s 
Rock.’’  In  early  records  it  was  called  Pettaquamscutt 
Rock  and  some  times  referred  to  as  “The  Rock.” 
Located  one-half  mile  south  of  the  present  boundary 
line  between  North  and  South  Kingstown  a  few  rods  to 
the  east  of  the  Tower  Hill  road  is  this  immense  ledge. 
It  was  from  this  rock  that  the  Indians  signaled  to  each 
other  long  ago.  From  this  ledge,  just  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  from  the  highway  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
panoramic  views  in  New  England.  Not  only  for  its 
natural  beauty  is  the  scene  fascinating  but  also  for  the 
historical  facts  and  traditions  connected  with  the 
surrounding  country.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the 
Pettaquamscutt  or  Narrow  River  flows,  winding  in 
graceful  curves  to  join  Narragansett  Bay  at  Petta¬ 
quamscutt  Cove,  or  Harbor’s  Mouth  as  it  is  now  called. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  rises  the  gradual  slopes 
of  Boston  Neck,  with  the  old  South  Ferry  Church, 
which  has  been  a  land-mark  from  both  land  and  sea 
since  1850,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  To  the 
north  may  be  seen  wooded  hills  and  many  islands  and 
inlets  of  Narragansett  Bay,  while  to  the  south  beyond 
the  plantations  of  former  days  we  see  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  stretching  to  the  horizon. 

The  beautiful  Hannah  Robinson  wished  to  be  carried, 
at  the  end  of  her  tragic  romance,  to  “The  Rock”  where 
she  might  feast  her  tired  eyes  once  more  on  the  beauty 
of  this  place  which  in  happier  days  had  been  her  favor¬ 
ite  retreat. 

To  be  completely  satisfactory  a  view  must  have  a 
soul  as  well  as  scenery.  The  view  from  Hannah’s 
Rock  has  the  soul  of  Pettaquamscutt’s  past. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  PETTAQUAMSCUTT 

By 

Emma  Robinson  of  Newport 


1785 

Lost  to  youth’s  enthusiasm, 

Lost  to  all  poetic  fire; 

The  mind  must  be  a  lifeless  chasm. 
That  these  scenes  do  not  inspire. 

What  can  warm  the  imagination, 
Please  the  eye  or  charm  the  ear; 

In  enchanting  variation, 

Bounteous  nature  lavished  here. 

Here  the  vast  unbounded  ocean. 

His  majestic  billows  roll; 

Rising  most  sublime  emotion. 

Lifts  and  awes  the  astonished  sole. 

There  his  waves  with  hope  elated, 
Strive  the  upland  heights  to  gain: 

But  like  human  hopes  frustrated, 
Bellow  to  the  distant  main. 

Still  with  indignation  swelling. 

Calls  his  surges  from  afar; 

Still  repelling  and  still  repelling, 
Rages  in  continual  war. 

Here  the  waters  idly  sporting, 

Fondly  woos  the  grassy  shore; 

And  more  calm  recesses  courting, 
Than  the  ocean’s  stormy  roar. 

Rouse  more  tranquil  joys  pursuing; 
Pettaquamscutt  steals  away; 

Oft  his  peaceful  course  reviewing, 
Winds  along  with  sweet  delay. 


Lo  the  raptured  eye  beguiling, 

How  the  distant  prospect  charms; 

Rocks,  hills,  meadows  smiling, 

Rise  secure  from  all  alarms. 

To  those  the  grove  his  shade  opposing, 
Overhangs  the  peaceful  flood, 

Above  the  towering  branches  closing, 
Rivals  each  surrounding  wood. 

Pious  dove  and  sweet  composure, 

This  sequestered  gloom  inspires; 

While  from  its  secure  enclosure, 

Every  ruder  thought  retires. 

Moss  crown  rocks  their  heads  erecting, 
Heighten  still  the  pleasing  gloom; 

And  their  circling  flowers  protecting, 
Bid  them  unmolested  bloom. 

Here  the  birds  the  sunbeam  flying, 
Nature’s  inspiration  sings; 

Echo  to  their  voice  replying; 

Make  the  neighboring  valleys  ring. 

This  fair  spot  with  partial  pleasure, 
Pettaquamscutt’s  arms  entwine, 

Leaves  with  pain  his  favorite  treasure, 
Parting  feels  regret  like  mine. 

Soon  again  thy  waves  returning, 

Shall  embrace  this  blissful  shore; 

Fate  my  fondest  wishes  spurning, 

Bids  me  different  scenes  explore. 

Follow  still  your  sweet  employment, 
Wave  ye  woods,  ye  ocean  roar; 

Ye  shall  give  sublime  enjoyment, 

When  your  Emma  is  no  more. 
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